CHAPTEE VII L

INDIAN ASCETICISM.1

IN the previous chapter on " The Ethics of the Veddnta^ I gave
some idea of an Indian Sage, and stated that Indian asceticism meant
nothing more than what tlie Sage's life represented.

There is undoubtedly a good deal of misconception about Indian
asceticism, and this misconception is due partly to the degenerated
form in which it is at present observable in practice and partly to the
garbled accounts of unsympathetic and prejudiced writers, who offer
themselves as authorities on this question.

These writers invariably associate with. asceticism the ideas of
mortification of the flesh and retirement into solitude with no really
noble end in view. The Indian ascetic is always represented as a
person who renounces the world as a pessimist and seeks refuge in a
jungle from the vicissitudes of life, as a discontented soul, and ekes
out his existence there, doing nothing really useful. He is some-
times described as <s a bundle of negations."

This is not the correct view of Indian asceticism. The Hindu sys-
tem, in its pristine purity, did not enjoin either mortification of the
flesh or bare retirement into solitude, any more than Christianity
in its pristine form did.                                   ^-" ~"

The Indian ascetic is called a fapasvin, swydsw^J^s' yogin, none of
which words connotes the notions so freely accredited to Indian.
asceticism by foreign writers.

The term tapas (which is generally translated as mortification of the
flesh) is to be found in the Eig-Veda; it literally means " glow,
burning/ and, was suggestive of spiritual enlightenment about to
culminate in self-realisation. If I might borrow an expression, it
signified <c tlie putting on of the vesture of glory 3? preparatory to

1 Originally contributed to the "Indian Review' for 1906, pp. 258-264.